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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A History of Aesthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York, Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

The third volume of the important international Library of Philosophy, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. H. Muirehead, should, for many reasons, 
be of a character to command attention. It is the first volume in the 
series by an Englishman ; it represents a branch of philosophy within 
which English philosophical literature is most deficient, and it comes 
at a time when reflection is awakening to the profound importance of art 
as a subject-matter for philosophy — when, indeed, it seems likely to 
divide with psychology the interest of the immediate future. We may 
congratulate ourselves upon having a volume so nearly adequate to its 
occasion. Mr. Bosanquet has written neither a history of aesthetic spec- 
ulation in its most technical sense, nor has he fallen into the opposite 
mistake and given us a history of the details of the concrete arts. The 
plan of writing the history of " the aesthetic consciousness in its intellect- 
ual form of aesthetic theory, but never forgetting that the central matter 
to be elucidated is the value of beauty for human life, no less as implied 
in practice than as explicitly recognized in reflection," Mr. Bosanquet 
has carried out in such a way that his volume unites a philosophic con- 
tinuity of thought with something of the wealth of actual art. I mention 
this point at the outset, for the characteristic trait of the work before 
us seems to me the successful way in which Mr. Bosanquet has combined 
the use of certain philosophic ideas as tools to bring unity and orderly 
development into the discrete and tangled mass of aesthetic speculation 
with a certain maturity of judgment about concrete facts. The book 
carries with itself as its atmosphere ripeness and soundness of incidental 
remark. Although, for example, Mr. Bosanquet in his preface espe- 
cially denies any large firsthand acquaintance with mediaeval thought, 
I cannot but think that the student of general history as well as of 
aesthetic theory, will find what is said upon this subject lingering fruit- 
fully in memory. 

Mr. Bosanquet's definition of art is so important as controlling his 
whole treatment of the historic development of aesthetics that it must be 
fully reported. He gets his definition by comparing the Greek concep- 
tion of beauty with that most characteristic of modern thought. Among 
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the ancients the emphasis was laid upon the formal or logical traits : 
upon rhythm, symmetry, harmony, in short, upon the general formula 
of unity in variety. The modern way of looking at it thinks rather of 
meaning, of expressiveness, "the utterance of all that life contains." 
The contrast gives not only the conditions for a complete definition, 
but suggests the lines for the historical discussion. The resulting defi- 
nition is that beauty is characteristic or individual expressiveness for the 
imagination, subject to the conditions of expressiveness within the same 
medium. The historical record evidently consists in tracing the steps 
by which the more formal conception of the ancients was broadened to 
include, under the notion of characteristic, material which both the 
ancient theory and practice would have excluded as beyond the range 
of the beautiful. Because of this method Mr. Bosanquet devotes much 
attention to the aesthetics of the ugly and the sublime, as they gradu- 
ally emerge in historic reflection, since the consideration of these topics 
marks a widening horizon in conceiving of beauty. The important 
problem of the relation of beauty to the feeling of pleasure Mr. Bosan- 
quet disposes of, by saying that we must have some generic conception 
of what beauty is before we have any differentia for marking off aesthetic 
pleasure from any other kind of pleasure ; as such differentia he suggests 
" pleasure in the nature of a feeling or presentation, as distinct from 
pleasure in its momentary stimulation of the organism." The equally 
important question of the limitation of beauty to art to the exclusion 
of nature is disposed of by showing that the beauty of art does not 
exclude that of nature ; any natural product in so far as it is viewed as 
beautiful becomes, for the time being at least, artistic. "Nature for 
aesthetic theory means that province of art in which every man is his 
own artist." 

Mr. Bosanquet, as it seems to me, shows good judgment in making 
his discussion of ancient theory turn about the fact which has perplexed 
every student of ancient thought, — the seeming paradox that the Hellenic 
nation, the most artistic in the world in its practice, should in its theory, 
as seen in Plato and Aristotle, either have taken a hostile attitude to art 
or adopted a theory — that of imitation — which reduces the meaning of 
art to a minimum. 1 According to Mr. Bosanquet this attitude is due 
to a subordination, among the Greeks, of strictly aesthetic considerations 
to metaphysical and moralistic assumptions. The metaphysical assump- 
tion, almost inevitable to the period of transition from artistic produc- 

1 It may be noted here that Mr. Bosanquet makes no reference to that interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle according to which " limitation " is not of any given product, but 
rather of the process by which the thing is originally brought into existence. Upon 
such a theory, imitation becomes re-creation (or reproduction), and the apparent 
discrepancy is very largely covered. 
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tion to that of reflection upon the products of art, was that artistic 
representation is no more than a kind of commonplace reality, related 
to the purposes of man precisely as everyday objects are related, 
except that the existence of the work of art is less complete and solid. 
Hence the essence of art was conceived, not as symbolic of an unseen 
reality behind the common object, but as merely imitative of the com- 
mon object. This being premised, the moralistic assumption at once 
follows : to represent an immoral content is just to duplicate the 
instances of immorality and the temptations to it. In the region of 
specific aesthetic criticism the Greeks contributed, and Aristotle in par- 
ticular worked out into some detail the idea already referred to — that 
of unity in variety, or the relation of the part to the whole. The meta- 
physics of art has a value partly negative and partly positive ; positively, 
Plato and Aristotle contributed the necessary basis of all aesthetics in 
the conception that art deals with images and not with realities. Nega- 
tively they furnished a reductio ad absurdum of the imitation theory. 
Plato's discussion might be summarized, " So far as this is the true 
explanation of art, art has not the value popularly assigned to it." 

I must omit all that is said of the details of Plato and Aristotle as 
well as of the Graeco-Roman period (although this latter well illustrates 
what I have said regarding Mr. Bosanquet's cultured judgment) arid 
come to Plotinus, in whom Mr. Bosanquet finds the first important 
theoretical reconstruction of the Platonic conception. While Plotinus 
still retains the conception of a spiritual or immaterial beauty, he admits 
a true natural beauty produced by participation of the material thing 
in the reason which emanates from the divine. Thus he defines art as 
following not visible things directly, but rather the reasons from which 
visible things proceed. This same theory, by carrying beauty back of 
merely formal and surface traits, also broke the tradition which limited 
beauty to symmetry, and gave a chance for theories which made some- 
thing more vital of it. 

The development of Christian thought with relation to aesthetics 
connects itself naturally, and perhaps historically, with the ideas of 
Plotinus. Corporeal objects were conceived as signs or even as counter- 
parts of spiritual realities. Such a theory may be turned in either of 
two ways, according as either the likeness or the unlikeness involved in 
the idea of symbolism is emphasized. In the early church there was 
a profound sense of the unity of man with the world, of spirit with nature. 
The result was an increasing sense of the beauty of nature. But even at 
the first, there was a tendency to accompany this with a depreciation of 
the worth of man and his products. As time went on and the sense 
of the infinite value of the spiritual world deepened, this tendency grew 
into a belief in the impossibility of any adequate conveyance of spiritual 
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things through sense symbols, and Christianity assumed a hostile attitude 
to the whole region of pictorial art. Erigena sums up the outcome in 
his theory, that man has no right to take delight in the visible creation, 
save as one has already learned of the perfections of God and then goes 
to nature as showing forth his praises. An interesting comparison of 
Dante and Shakespeare makes the transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern consciousness. Dante with his subordination of this world to 
the next, with his allegorical element resting upon the subordination of 
perceptible forms to a hierarchy of ethical interpretations, completes the 
mediaeval position. Shakespeare gives us the net result of the immense 
spiritual value added to life through Christianity, but without the super- 
natural machinery so superbly manipulated by Dante. 

The origins of modern aesthetic Mr. Bosanquet finds in the mingling 
of two streams — criticism and metaphysic. Criticism from Sidney and 
Scaliger to Lessing and Winckelmann, furnished aesthetic philosophy 
with its data ; metaphysic from Descartes to Kant with postulate and 
problem. At first each of these streams worked in entire independence, 
therefore, during this time, there is no true aesthetic. Each side had 
both to adjust itself to theories and problem bequeathed from antiquity, 
and to absorb the great practical wealth of the immediate past. Since, 
as Mr. Bosanquet remarks, pre-Kantian aesthetic is not the generating 
cause of later aesthetic theory, but only an external attribute of the move- 
ment which was such cause, I omit his discussion of the metaphysic. 
In the chapter upon the data of modern aesthetic, we have a pretty full 
statement of the influence of the growth of philology and archaeology 
upon aesthetic, as well as something concerning the distinctively critical 
writers. Although Corneille, Voltaire, Burke, and Gottsched, besides 
minor critics, as well as Lessing and Winckelmann, are taken up, I cannot 
but feel that, upon the whole, this chapter is the most deficient of any 
in the book. Nothing is said of the early Italian writers, although they 
were not only the first to reintroduce Aristotelian canons and methods, 
but to write specific critical treatises. It is now well enough established 
that the true source of the Elizabethan criticism is in Italy. Diderot 
has hardly more than a passing remark, while of Rousseau the saying of 
Amiel that "nobody has had more influence on the nineteenth cen- 
tury " is quoted, but the extended discussion such a statement calls for, 
is conspicuously absent. The proper notice of the Italian writers would, 
I feel sure, have supplied the thread of continuity which seems to be 
snapped at this point ; while Rousseau, here as in his social speculation, 
is the connecting link between the popular and practical tendencies of 
the eighteenth century, and the distinctly reflective treatment of the 
nineteenth. Only an academic superstition seems to me to account for 
giving to Lessing a more important place than belongs to Rousseau. 
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In Kant, Schiller, and Goethe, or rather through them, the data of 
aesthetic were brought face to face with the metaphysical problem, 
and the union of Kant's abstract aesthetic with the appreciation of art 
as an expression of the human spirit, sharing its development, gave rise 
to modern concrete theory. This highly abstract summary introduces 
us to that portion of Mr. Bosanquet's work which by its very familiarity 
and present interest is most difficult to reproduce in a review. I can 
only call attention to a few of its salient features. In the first place 
the general method of treatment cannot be too highly commended. 
After an excellent account of the Critique of Judgment in its aesthetic 
part, Mr. Bosanquet goes on to Schiller and Goethe. He shows how 
Schiller being interested in the same problem from aesthetic reasons that 
appealed to Kant from metaphysical reasons, went on to remove the 
essential limitation of Kant, and thus opened the way for a further 
development in metaphysics as well as in aesthetic and concrete criti- 
cism. Certainly one of our greatest needs at present is a closer con- 
nection between what is now relegated on one side to technical histories 
of philosophy, and on the other to histories of literature and general 
'culture.' The need is equally pressing in order to save the human 
and practical interest of the history of philosophy, now tending under 
the influence of floods of monographs to degenerate into purely ' scien- 
tific ' material divorced from human life, and to save histories of litera- 
ture from a sentimental character, because of their divorce from the 
main current of the intellectual development of humanity. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Bosanquet in his allignment of Kant, Schiller, 
Goethe, and Hegel, has done more than any English writer to put these 
matters on their right footing. Were it not for the inexplicable omis- 
sion of Herder's name, this statement could be broadened still further. 
In the second place, I wish to call particular attention to Mr. Bosan- 
quet's conception of idealism, since the detail of his treatment is obviously 
controlled by his general agreement with the positions of objective 
idealism. "The central principle of idealism is that nothing can be 
made into what it is not capable of being. Therefore when certain syn- 
theses and developments are actual, it is idle to deny that they are objec- 
tive or immanent in the nature of the parts developed." Or, if I may 
venture to enlarge upon the definition, when it is shown that beauty or 
morality are products of a purely ' natural ' development, their reality 
is in nowise impugned ; the reality is neither in the first state merely as 
such, nor in the latter in its isolation, but in the law or movement which 
holds all in one unity. Finally the terms with which the specific problem 
common to both metaphysic and aesthetic may be expressed, are how 
to reconcile feeling and reason ; how sense material may be pregnant 
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with meaning — this problem being first a practical one and only after- 
wards a theoretical one. 

Mr. Bosanquet treats the sesthetic of the nineteenth century under 
three rubrics : first there is a chapter devoted to " exact sesthetic," 
understanding by this an attempt to get at the formal features which 
constitute any object beautiful. This chapter includes writers seemingly 
as diverse as Schopenhauer and Stumpf, Herbart and Fechner. Then 
comes a chapter dealing, under the caption of " methodical completion 
of objective idealism," with such authors as Rosenkranz, Shasler (to 
whom an amount of space is given seemingly disproportionate to his 
real importance), and Hartmann. The concluding chapter is upon 
recent English sesthetic, and is occupied largely with Ruskin and Morris. 
The general significance of this movement is found to be in an attempt 
to get a better conception of how in the work of art the content and 
expression are united, in a return to life as the real medium, for Ger- 
man sesthetic has in its later days fallen into scholasticism, over-refine- 
ment, and formalism through the touch of life. The signs of this return 
to life are found in Mr. Ruskin's study of the details of the beautiful in 
nature as against the more general formulations of the Germans, and in 
both Ruskin's and Morris's insistence upon the place of the individual 
workman in all art, the necessity that art be a genuine expression of 
the joy of the worker in his work, and the consequent greater attention 
to the minor arts, so-called. 

It is significant that Mr. Bosanquet expects the next fruitful movement 
to come from England rather than from Germany. " As the true value 
of German idealism in general philosophy was never understood till 
the genius of English naturalists had revolutionized our conception of 
the organic world, so the spirit of German sesthetic will not be appre- 
ciated until the work of its founders shall have been renewed by the 
direct appreciative sense of English art and criticism." 

There are a number of points in the implied or expressed philosophy 
of the book which I should like to see developed by themselves. The 
entire conception, for example, of a fixed distinction between the realm 
of art and that of commonplace reality seems to me to need a good deal 
of explanation. That there is such a distinction there can be of course 
no doubt, but Mr. Bosanquet makes something positive and rigid of the 
distinction; he makes it a datum which can be used in marking off 
regions of experience and deciding questions. I should have thought, 
on the contrary, that the distinction was a problem and a problem lying 
at the very heart of sesthetic. Instead of accounting for Plato's treat- 
ment of art by saying that he failed to distinguish between common 
reality and the artistic image, it seems to me more philosophical as well 
as more historical to say that man was then becoming conscious of ideas 
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(principles of action) wider than those expressed in previous civilization ; 
ideas demanding therefore new forms of embodiment and calling for 
new art, ideas which since they had not found embodiment for themselves 
appeared at the time to be hostile to all embodiment and thus to all 
art. The growing up of this distinction between commonplace reality 
and art seems to be due to just those historical periods when man has 
become aware of new principles of action just enough to condemn old 
action, but not sufficiently to secure expression for them. Commonplace 
reality, in other words, is simply the material which art has not yet con- 
quered, which has not yet become a plastic medium of expression. 
Such a conception, indeed, is in line with Mr. Bosanquet's remarks about 
the future of art, when he says that in spite of the present apparent 
interruption of the art tradition, in spite of the fact that the discord of 
life has now cut deeper than ever before, we may feel sure that the 
human mind will find a way to resolve this discord and " the way to 
satisfy its imperious need for beauty." Two conceptions of art, finally, 
seem to be struggling with each other throughout Mr. Bosanquet's 
history : one of art as essentially a form of symbolism, the other of art 
as the expression of life in its entire range. The former can be recon- 
ciled with Mr. Bosanquet's fundamental philosophy only by a great stretch 
of the idea of symbolism ; it agrees, however, with the fixed distinction 
between commonplace reality and artistic reality, and at once lends 
itself to a conception of art which marks it off into a little realm by itself. 
The conception of art as expression of life leaves no room for any such 
division. Art becomes one with fulness of life. As Emerson says, 
" There is higher work for Art than the arts. ... No less than the 
creation of man and nature is its end." 

John Dewey. 

The Sense of Effort. An objective study. By A. D. Waller. 
Brain, 1891, pp. 189-249. 

Report on the same by G. E. Muller in the Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. 
Sinn., IV, pp. 122-138. 

Dr. Waller's tone, in this essay, is modest, but his reasonings are too 
laboriously expressed. He suggests that experiments on the objective 
phenomena of muscular fatigue after voluntary movement may throw 
light on the vexed question of the peripheral or central origin of the 
feeling of effort. Effort is a sensation accompanying muscular action, 
fatigue a sensation following it. The concomitant feeling and the after 
feeling, Dr. Waller reasons, should presumably have the same organic 
seat, just as in vision an image and its after-image involve the same optic 
tracts. If experiments show the source of objective fatigue phenomena 



